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Report of the Commission on the Rel ation of the Church to the War in the 
Light of the Christian Faith to the Federa l Council of the Churohes of 
Christ in Amerioa i Columbus , Ohio , Wednesday , Maroh 1946 . 
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:laremont 


ATOMIC WARFARE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


(California 

1. The atomio bomb gives new and fearful meaning to the age-old plight 
of man* His proudest powers have always been his most dangerous souroes 
of peril, and his earthly life has been lived always under the threat of 
eventual extinction. Christians of earlier times have felt these truths 
more keenly than modern men, whose growing oontrol over physical forces has 
led many of them to believe that science and technology would in time assure 
human safety and well-being* This hope has been dashed. Our latest epochal 
triumph of science and technology may prove to be our last. The scientists 
who know most about the nature of atomio energy have been the first to 
declare themselves frightened men. With admirable restraint, but with im¬ 
pressive urgency, they have sought to awaken both military leaders and 
civilians to the alarming realities which as scientists they see more clearly 
than laymen who laok their speoial knowledge. The new weapon has destroyed 
at one blow the familiar conceptions of national security, changed the scale 
of destructive confliot among peoples, and opened before us all the prospect 
of swift ruin for civilization and even the possibility of a speedy end to 
man's life on earth. 


2. There is little doubt that as knowledge of the new weapon becomes 
more widespread, and the earlier talk of some technical defense against it 
is dearly seen to be unrealistic olutohing at straws, fear of these possi¬ 
bilities will be shared by more and more citizens and statesmen. Whether 
universal fear, one of the most powerful of all human motives, will help to 
save us or to push us the more quickly to destruction depends on how it is 
directed. The fear of God and His laws can indeed be a source of saving 
wisdom, but the fear of fellowmen or life or death or any created thing oan 
be disastrous. In particular, blind panic is premature surrender to the 
evil that is feared. It may result either in mental and moral paralysis, 
or in aots of suicidal desperation. Death is the outcome, in either oase« 

3. By oontrast, a more clear-sighted fear not of dangerous forces but 
of unrighteous use of them or capitulation to them, and of the consequenoes 
of such violation of God's will, oan lead toward a sustaining faith which 
misdirected panic is sure to lose. In the face of atomic bombs and radio¬ 
active gases, no less truly than in the presence of smaller perils, the 
rule is* Seek first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness, as the only 
sure ground of ultimate security. In a continuously perilous world, as on 
the battlefield, brave men who refuse to make personal safety their primary 
goal have a safety that cowards never know* A major task of the Church in 
the anxious months ahead will be to demonstrate a oourageous fear of God 
and faith in His invinoible goodness, in plaoe of either oomplaoency or 
panio before the awful energies now accessible for human use. Men have 
found new strength and wisdom to faoe repeated crises in the past. It seems 
right to reject despair and earnestly seek such needed strength once more. 
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4* It is a fundamental Christian oonviotion that amid all the perils of 
earthly life, the Lordship of God will prevail and His purpose of Judgment 
and mercy will not be frustrated* Moreover, it has always been in moments 
of supreme despair, when men have turned to God in an agony of tsust, that 
spiritual redemptive power has been released which has changed the shadow 
of night into a morning of new hope# Today also the prospects of man’s life 
on earth are intimately bound up with the measure in which, through the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the worldwide expansion and integrity of the Christian 
Church, and the diverse workings of the Holy Spirit, the lives of men beoome 
centered in God# The reality of God-centered thought and action, which it 
is the supreme task of the Church to cherish, is the one hope of securing a 
world order in which man’s release of atomic energy would be employed for 
human welfare and not for world suioide# To develop such world order is a 
task of fearful urgency for both Church and State, for Christians and non- 
Christians alike -- a task in which we must engage with mind, heart, and 
strength as servants of God# 

5* To that end, there is need first to face squarely the changes that 
the great discovery has made in our situation# The release of atomic energy 
brings new resources and a new kind of threat to civilized living# A new 
pattern of warfare has suddenly taken shape that may invalidate many tradi¬ 
tional Judgments about war# Certain theologioal problems have been set, 
almost overnight, in a new perspective# These changes must be examined 
briefly# 

6# It is too early to weigh the possible benefits that may come to man¬ 
kind from suitably controlled atomic energy; and a detailed appraisal would, 
in any event, be largely a task for physioal scientists and engineers# 

Perhaps it is within proper bounds to notioe that the chief benefits now 
regarded as immediately accessible are the opening of new avenues for 
research in the physioal and the biological sciences, and the provision of 
new tools for medical practice# Beyond these immediate benefits, it seems 
conceivable that constructive use of atomic energy could bring a more 
equitable distribution around the globe of labor-saving power, and the 
consequent freeing of additional millions of people from drudgery, with the 
chance for spiritual growth that is now denied to multitudes of human 
burden-bearers# This result would be the more likely (at the prioe of 
greatly incroased peril) if ways should be found to release atomic energy 
from elements more plentiful and widespread than uranium# At all events, 
for the present it seems to be agreed that although power plants designed 
to utilize the heat liberated by atomic fission are not far away, the 
industrial benefits te be expected in the near future are pale beside the 
deadly threat to our tenure of life on earth# 

7. The present fact is that neither the possible range of benefit from 

atomic energy nor the possible range of destruction to which we are hence¬ 
forth exposed is accurately calculable# Even the physicists, chemists, and 
engineers who have developed the atomic bomb do not know how far the effects 
of a massive attack with such bombs, or with radioactive gases, might go 
toward making the earth uninhabitable# Some hold it theoretically possible, 
though highly improbable, that the entire atmosphere might be destroyed by 
atomic chain reactions. Somewhat greater, it would seem, is the chance that 
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the atmosphere might be vitiated by radioaotive gases, so that neither plants 
nor animals oould live. Short of suoh total obliteration, we are quite 
certain at least that the industrial basis of oivilized life is now largely 
at the mercy of weapons already in existence. Moreover, this threat is 
apparently permanent, beyond the reach of any technological defense now 
conceivable. As far as our best minds oan see, the only promising defenses 
against atomio warfare are moral and political, not physical defenses. This 
momentous fact is fundamental in our present situation. The basis of any 
hope for the redemption of mankind simply through progress in the sciences 
and technology, always an unsound hope, has been permanently wrecked by the 
latest achievement in that very progress. 

8. This judgment is underscored by the changes in the pattern of warfare 
as it can now be envisioned. The maroh toward total war, whioh this com¬ 
mission and other theologians have judged irreconcilable with Christian 
principles,* has been advanced a giant step further. For the new weapons 


! See The Relation of the Church to the War in the Light of the 
Christian Faith , Nov. 1944, pp. 67-69. Cf, John C. Ford, S*J., 
"The Morality of Obliteration Bombing," Theologioal Studies , 

V, 261-309. 


are especially well suited to indiscriminate destruction. In purely tactical 
bombing of suoh targets as fighting ships, beaoh-heads, or fortifications, 
isolated from oivilian areas, destruction might indeed be restricted to 
combatant units and equipment. But in the strategic bombing that has already 
become so large a factor in modern war, atomic weapons dearly belong with 
the tools for obliteration, not precision attaok. A blast that inoinerates 
four square miles of buildings at a time cannot be used to destroy a munitions 
plant or a railway yard and spare the city around it. Moreover, there is 
strong reason to expeot that if another major war is fought, strategic bombing 
of key cities will have a still larger plaoe from the very outset, and that 
rockets with atomio warheads, not piloted planes, will be the chief weapons 
for such attaok. Sinoe rockets and robots have even less precision than 
piloted bombers, whole cities and not simply factories or freight yards must 
be the targets, and all pretense of discrimination between military objectives 
and oivilian homes would disappear. Even more all-inclusive would be attack 
with radioactive poison gases that were already known in 1940 as by-products 
of the work with uranium.2 The logical end would be total war in grim truth. 


2 H. D. Smyth: Atomio Energy for Military Purposes (1945), 2.32, 4.26-4.28, 
4.48. Gf. Soienoe News Letter, 48:121 (Aug. 25, 1945). 


9. Further, the new weapons alter in two morally fateful ways the balanoe 
between aggressive and defensive war. If two nations are armed with atomic 
weapons, both the incentive to strike a crippling blow first and the possi¬ 
bility of doing so are incalculably increased. The first phase of a future 
Blitzkrieg would require not days but minutes, and the destruction possible 
in the first blow is of a different order of magnitude from anything previously 
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known. A premium is therefore placed on swift, ruthless aggression by any 
power that may believe itself in danger. Moreover, wholly new advantages 
can now be won through successful treaohery. The planting of bombs by 
trained saboteurs in the key oities of a non-belligerent oountry can lay 
an effective basis for blaokmailing or assassinating a neighbor so reduced 
to helplessness before a shot is fired. Thus, praotioes most revolting to 
ordinary human beings may well become accepted taotios of the new warfare, 
and conscientious statesmen may feel oalled upon to adopt them to forestall 
such aotion by a possible enemy. Finally, the uses of atomio weapons that 
can now be foreseen would make war not only more destructive and treaoherous, 
but more irresponsible than ever. On the one hand, an aggressor who first 
employs suoh weapons in massive volume will be taking action the total 
result of which, as already noticed, is not now foreseeable, and certainly 
not controllable within predetermined limits. The immediate effects of 
single atomio bomb explosions are indeed localized within a few square 
miles. But the lethal effects of radioaotive poisons would be vastly wider, 3 


5 Professor M. L. E. Oliphant, leader of the British physicists in the 
joint research program, is represented as declaring that a single 
gas attaok with these poisons would destroy life over an area 1000 
miles in radius. See The Christian Century , 62»1341 (Dec. 5, 1945). 


and total destruction or vitiation of the earth’s atmosphere, however unlikely, 
is believed to be not impossible. Where the destructive effects of a massive 
concentration of atomio discharges might end is, therefore, in essential 
respeots unpredictable. On the other hand, if a oountry were attacked with 
atomic bombs carried by rockets or planted by saboteurs, and attempted prompt 
retaliation, the reprisals might easily be direoted against an unoffending 
third party, suspeoted but not guilty of the attaok. In an atmosphere of 
general suspicion, atomio war would have, more than any previous form of 
combat, the characteristics of universal madness. 

10. In this new perspective, both moral and theological problems raised 
by war assume new proportions and a new urgenoy. Hence, all men and Chris¬ 
tians in particular are required to search their hearts and minds, to re¬ 
examine their principles and practices, and to seek with the greatest 
diligence for effective ways to abolish this diabolical horror. We oan 
speak here only of some of the moral and social problems posed for the Church 
by atomio warfare: problems arising from the past and possible future uses 
of the new weapons, the need for international controls, and the distinctive 
moral and sooial role of the Church. We shall speak also of what seem 
necessary restatements of our oonvictions about man's part in history, God’s 
justioe and mercy, and the hope of eternal life. 

11. We would begin with an act of contrition. As Amerioan Christians, 
we are deeply penitent for the irresponsible use already made of the atomio 
bomb. We are agreed that, whatever be one’s judgment of the ethics of war 
in principle, the surprise bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki are morally 
indefensible. They repeated in a ghastly form the indiscriminate slaughter 
of non-combatants that has beoome familiar during World War II. They were 
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loosed without specific warning, under conditions which virtually assured 
the deaths of 100,000 civilians. No word of the existence of atomic bombs 
was published before the actual blasting of Hiroshima. A prior demonstration 
on enemy soil (either in vacant territory or on a fortification) would have 
been quite possible and was actually suggested by a group of the scientists 
concerned. The proposed use of the atomio bomb was sure to affect gravely 
the future of- mankind. Yet the peoples whose governments controlled the 
bomb were given no ohanoe to weigh beforehand the moral and political conse¬ 
quences of its use. Nagasaki was bombed also without specific warning, after 
the power of the bomb had been proved but before the Japanese government and 
high oommand had been given reasonable time to reaoh a decision to surrender. 
Both bombings, moreover, must be judged to have been unnecessary for winning 
the war. Japan's strategic position was already hopeless, and it was virtu¬ 
ally certain that she had not developed atomio weapons of her own." Even 


^ Smyth, op.cit., 13.3. 


though use of the new weapon last August may well have shortened the war, 
the moral cost was too high. As the power that first used the atomic bomb 
under these oiroumstances, we have sinned grievously against the lav/s of God 
and against the people of Japan. Without seeking to apportion blame among 
individuals, we are compelled to judge our chosen oourse inexcusable. 

12, At the same time, we are agreed that these two speoifio bombing sorties 
cannot properly be treated in isolation from the whole system of obliteration 
attacks with explosives and fire-bombs, of which the atomic raids were the 
stunning climax. We are mindful of the horrors of inoendiary raids on Tokyo, 
and of the saturation bombings of Hamburg, Dresden, and Berlin. We are mind¬ 
ful also that protests against these earlier obliterative methods were met 
chiefly by appeals to military necessity, whereas the eventual report of the 
Air Force's investigators has now admitted the military ineffectiveness of 
much of this planned destruction. All things considered, it seems necessary 
to include in any condemnation of indiscriminate, exoessive violence not only 
the use of atomic bombs in August, 1945, but the policy of wholesale obliter¬ 
ation bombing as practiced at first by the Axis powers and then on a far 
greater scale by the Allies. We recognize the grievous provocation to whioh 
the Allied leaders were subjected before they adopted the policy, and the 
persuasiveness of wartime appeals by military leaders to the superior compe¬ 
tence of soldiers to decide military policy. But we have never agreed that 
a policy affecting the present well-being of millions of non-oombatants and 
the future relationships of whole peoples should be decided finally on 
military grounds,® and we believe the right to critioise military policies 


® The Relation of the Church to the War, pp. 67-69. 


on ethical grounds is freshly justified by the proved fallibility of competent 
professional soldiers in dealing with suoh problems in this war. In the light 
of present knowledge, we are prepared to affirm that the policy of obliteration 
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bombing as actually practioed in World War II, culminating in the use of 
atomic bombs against Japan, is not defensible on Christian premises* 0 


® Some who concur in the foregoing judgment find their grounds primarily 
in the circumstances under which particular raids were carried out 
rather than in the practice of obliteration bombing or in the nature 
of the weapons employed* They agree that what has been done is wrong, 
and that it would be wrong for any nation in the future to take the 
initiative in using such measures for its own advantage; but they 
believe the way should be left open to regard the use of atomic 
weapons under some circumstances as right# For they believe that in 
the present state of human relations, if plans for international 
control of aggression should fail, the only effective restraint upon 
would-be aggressors might be fear of reprisals, and that this possible 
restraint should not be removed in advance* Others hold that even if 
belligerent action be regarded as, in extreme circumstances, unavoidable 
and justifiable, obliteration bombing and the atomic bomb as utilized 
for that purpose cannot be justified* Still others hold that the 
atomic bomb has revealed the impossibility of a just war, and has 
shown the necessity for repudiation of all support of war by the Church* 
They judge that since in fact belligerent powers are virtually certain 
to use any means that seems needed to insure victory, condemnation of 
obliterative bombing or of surprise attack with atomic weapons entails 
condemnation of all war* 


13* We are agreed, further, on four major theses respecting future policy 
with regard to atomic warfare and other new methods for effecting mass 
destruction* First, these methods, more than the simpler combatant tech¬ 
niques of the past, lend themselves to belligerent practices that are 
intolerable to Christian conscience* They make it harder than ever before 
to give real effect to the traditional distinctions between combatants and 
non-combatants among the enemy, and between proportionate and excessive 
violence in conduct of the war* They tend to unlimited, indiscriminate 
destruction* They increase appallingly the problems of the aftermath of 
war, because indiscriminate destruction wrecks not only the military poten¬ 
tial of the enemy but also his civil institutions, on which depend the 
reestablishment and maintenance of social order* Hence, it is more than 
ever incumbent upon Christians to resist the development of situations in 
which these methods are likely to be employed* 

14* Secondly, the only mode of control that holds much promise is control 
directed to the prevention of war* We recognize the probable futility, in 
practice, of measures to outlaw atomic weapons while war itself continues* 
Use of the newer weapons might indeed be temporarily restrained, on the part 
of some belligerents by concern for humanity, on the part of others by fear 
of retaliation* But experience indicates that in a struggle for survival 
one side or the other will resort to whatever weapons promise victory, and 
its opponent will feel constrained to adopt counter-measures in kind* War 
itself must go. 
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15. Thirdly, in pursuit of this aim, we be,lieve the Churohes should call 
upon the government of the United States, as present holder of existing 
atomic bombs and plants for producing them, to move more swiftly toward 
allaying distrust respecting their possible use. Such distrust on the part 
of former enemies, neutrals, and even allies of this country seems to us 
understandable under present conditions. At the same time its existence is 

a barrier to international good will, and a possible cause of future oonfliot. 
We therefore call upon the Churohes to urge, first, that all manufacture of 
atomic bombs be stopped, pending the development of effective international 
controls. We urge, seoondly, that the Churohes oall upon the government of 
the United States to affirm publicly, with suitable guaranties, that it will 
under no circumstanoes be the first to use atomic weapons in any possible 
future war. Such measures are to be thought of not as adequate means of 
control but as aids to the development of a better state of international 
confidence, in which effective measures for the prevention of war may the 
more readily be worked out. 

16. For we believe, fourthly, that the only oonoeivable road toward 
effective control of atomic warfare and other forms of mass destruction is 
the road of international oomity and joint effort. Whatever be one's judg¬ 
ment respecting the pattern of future world sooiety, it is clear that the 
war-making powers of national states must be given up, and the maintenance 
of justice and peaoe among nations become an international responsibility. 

In the present situation, we are agreed that progress toward this end may 
best follow two lines* the adoption of such political measures as may 
strengthen and improve the existing United Nations Organization, and unceas¬ 
ing effort to further the growth of spiritual world community.' 


17. As to the former line of action, we are not competent to prescribe a 
political structure for international dealing with these problems. We are 
agreed, however, on two major propositions. First, exclusive trust in a 
political structure of any sort to solve the problems posed by atomic war¬ 
fare would be a dangerous illusion. In particular, the hope for world 
government, useful as a guiding principle, cannot be turned into a program 
for immediate action without very serious confusion of aim. Although 
improvement of the United Nations Organization is imperative, world govern¬ 
ment in any literal sense of the term is not yet attainable, and rigid 
insistence on full world government now is in effect a vote for continued 
international anarchy. It might even tend to widen, not lessen, the 
distances among the Great Powers. Moreover, if world government could be 
imposed now, it would have to be by the overwhelming force wielded by a few 
powers in concert, and such forced rule would gravely imperil essential 
human liberty and growth. It is better to start with the imperfect 
accomplishments and promises of the provisional forms of cooperation that 
have actually begun to take shape, and earnestly to seek their improvement. 
For such improvement, the ideal of world government may indeed provide 
valuable guidanoe, to the end that as rapidly as possible reliance on force 
shall give plaoe to reliance on common agreement and a growing body of law. 


18. Secondly, international provision for the control of atomio researcn 
and its application to the problems of peace and war should fulfill certain 
elementary conditions. Ultimate control should be assigned to 
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civilian, not military agenoies. The development and use of atomic energies 
should be steadily held in the perspective of conoern for the enhancement of 
human welfare, and both promotion and restrictions should be directed to 
that end. A major ooncern of the supervising agenoies must be to assure a 
wide and equitable distribution of whatever economic benefits may result 
from the use of atomic energy, and to prevent monopolistic exploitation by 
cartels or other minority groups. The polioies of supervision and oontrol, 
moreover, should be calculated to safeguard intellectual freedom, both among 
responsible scientists of all nations and, as far as technical difficulties 
permit, among the peoples whose welfare is at stake. We can see only harm 
in a policy of attempted monopoly of either scientific researoh or political 
information by either national or international agencies. The only atmos¬ 
phere in which growing rivalry and suspicion oannot thrive is an atmosphere 
of free and cooperative enterprise. 

19. These demands for attention to the general welfare suggest the need 
that political and technical measures be sustained, directed, and inspired 
by the development of spiritual world community. We know how vague and 
empty this term may seem, to many readers, without detailed elaboration for 
whioh there is no room here. 7 We reoognize also that the essential nature 


7 Cf. The Relation of the Church to the War, 14-19, 54-60, 75-79. 


and basis of community call for much more profound study. Here we may note 
four requirements for such a spiritual oommon life as the welfare of the 
peoples urgently demands. There must be established, in the midst of hostil¬ 
ity and suspicion, a basis for mutual confidence. There must be evoked in 
every people a deep humility before God and men, a genuine readiness to 
acknowledge present faults and to learn better ways, a habit of self- 
criticism and of self-restraint toward others. There must be encouraged 
and increasingly satisfied a hunger and thirst after truth: the truth about 
men, their needs, shortcomings, common hopes, the truth about the world in 
which and with which they must live, the truth about God as the Beginning 
and the End of all human life. There must be made known, by word and deed, 
the sure ground of hope that Christians find in the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Only when the profound kinship of common need, quest, 
achievement, failure, and hope becomes a living groundwork of men's efforts 
to achieve a world order can such efforts endure the strain of repeated 
disappointment. The more fully we reoognize that other men have the same 
needs, the same fears, the same weaknesses as we, the better we shall under¬ 
stand our common failures and the more patiently we shall seek to help one 
another rise above them. 

20. The moral and social role of the Church in world affairs clearly is 
to help this spirit grow. This is not a political task. In essence it is 
a work of reconciliation among men, carried on in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
in dependence on the power of God — a work that no political agency, 
partisan by its very nature, oan perform as well. Precisely because the 
Church is ecumenioal and supra-national in its being, worldwide in its 
membership and mission, it oan speak direotly to men and women of any 
nation in the name of one divine Father and one universal humanity. 
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21. Its first word in our present situation must be a oall to active 
penitence, addressed to friends and former enemies alike. There is no 
useful place among us for sentimental self-acousation. But there is aoute 
need for such humility as not many among victors or vanquished have yet 
shown* the humility of clear-headed, honest men who see how grievously 
they have squandered resources inherited from a long, laborious past and 
jeopardized what should have been a more enlightened future. We shall not 
rehearse here the sorry record of sin and misery of the years just ended. 8 


8 See The Relation of the Churoh to the War. 47-53, 10-21. 


But we must note with urgent ooncern the oontinuing abuses of power by the 
victorious great nations and the demonstrations of irresponsibility among 
both oonquerors and oonquered. That such faults are natural after an 
exhausting war is obvious. That they are exousable, not to say negligible, 
on that aocount is untrue. They call for genuine, effective repentanoe, in 
which Christians ought to take the lead. 

22. The most appropriate and convincing expression of such repentanoe 
must be determined resistance to public policies of the viotors that seek 
to oripple former enemy powers.9 Military disarmament, as competent critics 


8 Cf. The Relation of the Churoh to the War, 67, 69. 


have insisted, is not the same as eoonomio dismemberment. Destruction of 
the industrial basis of German and Japanese livelihood, already feur advanced 
by strategic bombing and other military action, oannot now be completed on 
political grounds without adding heavily to the injustice already committed 
in the name of the Allied peoples. Against suoh compounding of injustice 
the Churoh must steadily protest, in the name of God and of the common son- 
ship of all men. 

23. Within the setting of Christian resistance to unjust public policies, 
there is need also for continual urging of more aotive provision for relief 
and rebuilding of devastated lands. Plainly the largest part of this load 
must be carried by governments, but the Christian Churohes have a special 
duty to urge upon their members, their neighbors, and all appropriate public 
agencies the honoring of our obligations as victors. This is not optional 
generosity but plain justice. If it is right that aggressors be held to 
acoount for reparations, then it is only right that we make some specific 
amends for damage that has resulted from our wanton acts of destruction. 

“We are well aware that to some of our fellow Americans, the matter appears 
very differently, and that any curtailment of the plenty to which we are 
accustomed is looked upon with resentment, even if it be for the benefit of 
needy or starving allies. Suoh oallousness we are bound to view with shame. 
It is unwelcome further evidence of our corporate failure in human under¬ 
standing or deoenoy, and of our deep need for repentance. 
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24. We are well aware also of the inadequacy and the dangers of proposing 
specific acts of restitutions the inadequacy of singling out a few victims 
from among millions, the dangers of displaying in that way complacency, 
hypocrisy, or misunderstanding. To rebuild Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
victims of our most spectaoular offenses, would be to restore only a small 
fraction of what our strategic bombings needlessly destroyed. To provide 
special aid for the survivors of those two murdered oities would be hardly 
more than a token of repentanoe. Yet we believe either would have lasting 
value for future human relations. The former task would require public 
funds or a large popular subscription. The latter oould be undertaken by 
the Churches of the United States, and we hope that at least so much may be 
done. We do not forget that the fire-bombing of Tokyo and the area bomb¬ 
ings in Germany entailed a greater mass of suffering, and we have no thought 
of suggesting that token reparations now can overbalance the harm done by 
excessive violenoe in wartime. Whatever we can do will be at best a belated 
effort to make some amends for past failure. All of us are too deeply in 
debt to appear as simple benefactors. A more realistic view of our role is 
essential to the growth of healthy community life. But even a small effort 
to right injustice, if the effort be sincere, oan have reconciling value 

far beyond its intrinsic weight. Our refusal to aocept a share of the Boxer 
indemnity has had that effect. Relief or remembrance for the first victims 
of atomic warfare might be misunderstood, or might be oherished as long as 
men remember the first atomic bomb. 

25. One other task the Churoh has been performing throughout the war. 

It has maintained fellowship among Christians on both sides of the fighting 
lines, and around the globe. Now that the shooting has stopped, the evidence 
of persisting unbroken relationships within the Churoh is accumulating 
steadily. There have been, of course, large and painful losses, and these 
must as far as possible be made good through patient knitting up of broken 
threads, reestablishment of understanding and confidence, shared worship, 
and initiation of new common tasks. It is too early to judge how well the 
Church's eoumenioal fellowship has oome through the storm. It may prove to 
be in better case than anyone dared hope. And if that be so, Christians 
will give thanks first to God, who is not helpless in the presence of human 
strife. 

26. To speak thus of God is to raise the final group of questions we have 
had to reconsider in relation to the new warfare: questions of Christian 
faith, which is the Church's ultimate recourse in times of extreme pressure. 
First, we have had to recognize important new light on man's part in history. 


^ For an account of our understanding of man, which in general we still 
believe to be valid, see The Relation of the Churoh to the War, 43-54, 
30-32. 


The release and utilization of atomic energy has given a quite fresh view of 
the scope of the effects that may result from his freedom. For on the one 
hand it would appear that by suitable directing of this new resource, man 
may be able to prolong the period during which the earth will sustain human 
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life. If this be so, if man can actually extend earthly history beyond its 
natural term, then he oan, in principle, transcend natural limits more 
fundamental and significant than any physical barrier he has hitherto sur¬ 
mounted, On the other hand, it seems at least as likely that by misdireotion 
of atomic energy, man oan bring earthly history to a premature close. His 
freedom, then, is more decisive and dangerous than we had suspected. In 
making man a little lower than the angels, God seemingly has laid on him a 
weight of responsibility that has not only personal but oosmio import. 

27. This startling disclosure of the true dimensions of man's freedom 
raises again, in new perspective, the question of God's power, justioe, and 
mercy. We have held steadily that all these aspects of God's sovereignty 
are discernible in war as well as in peace.^ We reaffirm that view here. 


^ See The Relation of the Churoh to the War, 29-43* esp. 33-39. 


with a somewhat wider frame of reference to match the wider scope that now 
seems ascribable to human freedom. We believe in God still as Creator and 
Sovereign of heaven and earth. We believe also that His Judgment and His 
meroy are present inseparably in every moment of history. But our concep¬ 
tions of divine judgment and mercy in history need to be carried a step 
further. Divine justioe and judgment, we still believe, are to be seen in 
the steady maintenance of a natural and moral order suoh that men can live 
and thrive in it only on condition that they yield to it an adequate measure 
of voluntary obedience, as well as a great hidden body of unoonsoious adap¬ 
tations, This order, with the obligations it entails for man, stands fast 
in peace and in war. If man should violate its demands so grievously as to 
destroy civilization or even to extinguish all earthly life, the inexorable 
justioe of God would thus be vindicated, not impugned. 

28. For divine justioe is not the "distributive" or "retributive" justice 
of a human law-oourt, balancing claims and counter-claims, but primarily the 
unswerving maintenance of natural and moral law for mankind and the world as 
a whole. This, we believe, is the neoessary basis of human learning and 
moral betterment. As such, it is intended as a manifestation also of divine 
mercy, which we believe is not to be separated, in the purpose of God, from 
divine judgment. Suppose then that in a sudden tempest of atomic warfare 
human civilization or even all earthly human life wehe extinguished, by the 
acts of some men. The fatal decisions would be human decisions, not divine 
fiats. In as far as divine justice contributed to the outoome, it would be 
through the aotive preservation of dependable order. Nothing else than this 
could be regarded as consistent with the dependability of God. But the 
persons thus suddenly ending their lives on earth would come to the end in 
very different roles, some as aotive aggressors, and others as relatively 
innocent victims. This contrast is always present in massive man-made 
disasters, and poses in itself no new problem. But the inolusiveness and 
finality of a possible global annihilation puts the old problem with fresh 
urgency. How, in the face of such a cataolysm, is the meroy of God — nay, 
even the justioe of God, in any personal sense — to be seen? 
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29. First of all, it must be remembered that the possible cataclysm is 
foreseeable, and such foresight oan help to prevent the end from coming to 
pass. Such annihilation is possible only because of extraordinary gifts 
granted to man. Even if these gifts should be perverted, it is still right 
to recognize divine bounty in the grant itself, and in the opportunity to 
turn the gifts to good account rather than ill. Secondly, the saving power 
of God is suoh that from otherwise desperate situations in the past ~ the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ and the scattering of his disciples, the perse¬ 
cution of the early Church, the submergence of the Roman Empire in a flood 
of barbarism — new life has been oalled forth. It is essential to remember 
that the new peril we confront today is not the impersonal closing down of 
an Age of Ice but a possible man-made disaster that will come, if at all, 
because of speoifio human decisions. These fateful decisions in turn will 
be made, if at all, beoause of underlying attitudes of fear, vengefulness, 
pride, or rashness. We know that the one good ground for hope that suoh 
human attitudes may be profoundly changed is the redemptive activity of God, 
and we are confident that as long as human life on earth goes on, there will 
be dear signs that His providenoe is steadily at work to change men's hearts 
and win them back from the edge of impending ruin. Finally, men of faith 
will find, even as time grows short, that strength is given them to live 
without panic -- nay more, with quickened force and earnestness. In a word, 
until the possible disaster actually occurs, there is no great difficulty in 
seeing divine favor as well as divine rigor in our new situation. 

30. If, in spite of all, through human malioe or blundering a worldwide 
disaster should come, there is at least a fair ohanoe that not all human 
life on earth would be destroyed. Urban civilization, dependent on heavy 
industry and on complex networks of communication and transport, would almost 
certainly be ended for a long time. The greater part of any survivors would 
most probably be agricultural or nomadio people in out-of-the-way places, 
who might not even know that a catastrophe had ooourred. They could not, 
without straining terms, be regarded as a n faithful remnant,” saved by reason 
of obedience to God, even though civilization were thought of as destroyed 
because of fatal disobedience. They would be ignorant rather than obedient. 
Yet there is no reason to doubt that God could make them also become great 
peoples, and bring to realization through them new stretches of history, 
perhaps new levels of spiritual community. 

31. At any rate, there is no need to question whether, as long as man's 
life on earth continues, the justioe and meroy of God surround him and can 
sustain him. We confidently affirm again that they do. But if a premature 
end of history should come, then plainly the nature of the problem posed is 
different. The problem then is whether beyond the end of history God's 
justioe and meroy are still a ground for hope, or whether the stultification 
of human life by a premature end is to be feared. 

32. To this final question we oan answer partly in terms of experience, 
partly in terms of our Christian faith and hope. First of all, even while 
earthly life lasts, men by God's grace rise above it in many ways: in 
devotion to truth and honor, in love for God and neighbor, in self-sacrifice, 
in martyrdom, even in Christlike life. Thus they aohieve a dimension of 
living that is different in kind from sensation, natural impulse, and 
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prudential self-interest. Such living is not stultified even if — as in 
martyrdom — it comes prematurely to a close. The quality of life so attained 
has become, we believe, a permanent gain, not subject to destruction by passage 
of time. This is true, seoondly, beoause God lives and holds in eternal pre¬ 
sence the life of His children in time. His creating and redeeming work will 
not end even if the earth be destroyed, and whatever men have done, whatever 
of human existence has been good. He will cherish forever. Finally, it is a 
part of our Christian faith that not only the high moments of men's lives but 
their very existence and fellowship as personal selves is safe in God's hands; 
that death is swallowed up in the victory we call resurreotion, so that death 
has not the last word. How such triumph over death is best to be conceived, we 
do not know. No more than we can define or pioture the being of God are we able 
to picture what He has in store for us. But we are confident that in it lies the 
answer to the final question concerning His justice and mercy. We trust in God, 
and look toward the future with sure hope. 
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